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Federal Employment Service 


The National Civil Service Reform League in a letter 
to Secretary of Labor Doak, October 2, 1931, criticized 
the government for failure to place the “reorganized” 
Federal Employment Service under the civil service act. 
A widespread criticism of the Federal Employment Ser- 
vice is that many of the “state directors” recently ap- 
pointed are spoils politicians possessing little knowledge 
of placement work. 

e League’s letter, which was signed by George Mc- 
Aneny, president of that organization, which since its 
founding in 1881 has constantly worked for higher stand- 
ards in public service, urges the selection of employment 


ducted by the United States Civil Service Commission.” 
The letter continues: “It is a matter of regret to the 
League that the Department of Labor does not see fit to 
urge upon the President the revocation of the executive 
order (originally issued as a war measure when available 
persons were scarce) permitting the appointment to the 
various positions in the Employment Service without re- 
gard to the civil service act and rules.” Prominent among 
officers of the League are Charles G. Dawes, Newton D. 
Baker and A. Lawrence Lowell. 

The widespread protest which followed President 
Hoover’s veto of the Wagner bill providing for a co- 
ordinated system of public employment offices is becom- 
ing even more emphatic as the time for the convening of 
Congress approaches. The recent convention of the As- 
sociation of Public Employment Services which com- 
prises the responsible state officials doing actual placement 
work declared “that the now-existing so-called reorgan- 
ized Federal Employment Service is wrong in principle, 
has failed and cannot succeed in developing an efficient 
worthwhile public employment service ; that it has further 
failed in its policy to cooperate and coordinate in an effi- 
cient, amicable and otherwise satisfactory manner with 
the state departments of labor or state employment serv- 
ices”; that “further federal legislation is both desirable 
and necessary for the development of an adequate federal- 
state-municipal public employment service”; and that 
“this Association commends the members of the seventy- 
first Congress who supported such further legislation and 
we urge the members of the seventy-second Congress to 
again pass a similar measure.” 

Preceding the adoption of this resolution Professor 
William M. Leiserson, an authority on employment prob- 
lems, declared: “Every one of you knows that most of 
the talk that comes from the U. S. Employment Service 
in Washington is flapdoodle. We are told that a new, a 


nt, | service officials through “adequate practical tests con- 


reorganized U. S. Employment Service was established 
after the Wagner bill veto. But what have the federal 
directors been doing? According to the propaganda from 
Washington, they have been ‘cooperating’ with the exist- 
ing state and city offices. They have been ‘coordinating’ 
and ‘integrating.’ In actual practice this means that the 
federal directors have been sitting in their own offices and 
wondering what it is all about, and it means that they 
have occasionally traveled and visited your state and city 
offices to find out how an employment bureau operates. 
I say it is a fraud on the public and on the unemployed. 
The men who have been appointed as federal directors, 


with rare exception, know nothing about the employment 
business.” 


International Labor Standards 


The Geneva Research Information Committee (4, Rue 
de Monthoux, Geneva, Switzerland, 50 cents per copy) 
has published a study by Alice S. Cheyney, connected 
with the Washington office of the International Labor 
Organization, which compares the international labor 
standards established by other countries with those in the 
United States. This has been a difficult task because of 
the great differences in policy among American states. 
If the federal government had established uniform stand- 
ards throughout the states, close comparisons with Euro- 
pean countries which have ratified a larger or smaller 
proportion of the conventions formulated by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization could be made. In order to 
give particulars of comparison where attempts at generali- 
zation would prove misleading, the author has summarized 
each convention and prepared maps of the United States 
classifying the various states according to the extent to 
which their laws approximate the provisions of the con- 
vention. The. maps are supplemented by explanations 
and discussion of provisions. 

This is a valuable piece of work, which is available at 
a small price, for all who are following the development 
of social legislation. The author states that “for the past 
ten years more than three-quarters of the nations of the 
world have been cooperating in efforts to stabilize em- 
ployment conditions, abolish abuses and increase oppor- 
tunity for their workers. They are proceeding by means 
of a joint program of labor and social legislation. 

_“They have resorted to concerted action because it is 
difficult for one country to require of its industries any- 
thing not required of the competing industries of other 
countries. The developments of modern transportation 
and mass production are bringing the products of all lands 
into competition in a world market of which each com- 
petitor tries to control an increasing share. This results 
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in a grotesque situation. All countries are agreed that 
the establishment of reasonable working hours, the aboli- 
tion of child labor, accident prevention, workmen’s com- 
pensation, etc., are advantageous for all their people, and, 
in the long run, tend to stabilize industry, but each is 
cautious in securing these advantages for fear of increas- 
ing — costs and losing markets to competitors. 

“One way out of their difficulty obviously lies in joint 
action by agreement between the competitors, and this 
way is being tried by a group of nations, including all the 
industrial peoples of the world except those of the United 
States and Russia.” 

International developments steadily indicate that no 
more important problem exists affecting the economic re- 
lations of nations than that of competing standards in 
working conditions. The failure of the United States to 
participate in the work of the International Labor Organi- 
zation as well as in other forms of international organiza- 
tion is not only increasing the problems of this country 
but those of others in making adjustments to a world 
economy. 


Professor Miller’s Dismissal Reviewed 


The American Association of University Professors 
published in its October Bulletin a report on the dismis- 
sal of Professor Herbert A. Miller from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. (See InrormMaTION SERVICE of July 11, 1931, 
for a summary of the case.) The committee which con- 
ducted the investigation was composed of Professors 
A. B. Coble (University of Illinois), A. O. Craven (Uni- 
versity of Chicago), J. W. Martin (University of Ken- 
tucky), and A. J. Todd (Northwestern University). 

The committee concluded that Dr. Miller’s Bombay 
speech before a mass meeting of Gandhi’s followers was 
“a proper expression of opinion from an authority in 
Dr. Miller’s field” and did not arouse objection from any 
other responsible groups; that the much-discussed differ- 
ence in the versions quoted by the board of trustees is 
“one of the text, rather than thought” ; that Dr. Miller’s 
visits to India and Korea in 1929-30 “were entirely nor- 
mal for a scientist in his field, and that it is a common 
and accepted practice for foreign lecturers of distinction 
to address interested, or even partisan, audiences”; that 
Dr. Miller’s views, as expressed in his writings and teach- 
ing, were “more moderate than those held by other dis- 
tinguished workers (sociologists and anthropologists) in 
his field”; that, if the board of trustees had received 
numerous complaints from responsible sources, “the board 
was derelict in its obligations toward Dr. Miller and its 
own administrators in not turning these complaints over 
to them for consideration and investigation”; that Dr. 
Miller’s advocacy of optional military drill was “not of 
such character as to afford the board additional provoca- 
tion for its notification of dismissal of May 21, 1931”; 
that the board’s dismissal of Dr. Miller on the charges 
specified is “concrete evidence of an attitude toward free- 
dom of speech for its faculty which is directly opposed 
to sound public policy, to good educational practice, and 
to long established university ideals” ; that the board vio- 
lated “every essential safeguard” of fair treatment and 
unbiased decision since it did not investigate the case 
adequately before taking action in May, 1930; “it had not 
given to Dr. Miller, or to his faculty superiors a statement 
of the charges against him, and of the evidence which 
supported them; it had allowed him no opportunity to 
present evidence in his own favor ; and it had not secured 


the advice and judgment of disinterested persons com- 
petent in Dr. Miller’s field.” 

The committee also expressed the opinion that the 
board had had “an animus against Dr. Miller” for some 
time and that the Bombay speech was used as a pretext 


for action. This animus, the committee thinks, may have a inte1 


been due to personal dislike, social friction, race reju- 
dice, irritation over his views, or to complaints and criti- 
cisms from “persons having the ear” of individual mem- 
bers, or to a combination of these factors. The report is 
a most serious indictment of the University administra- 
poe * a a procedure that has shocked the educational 
wor, 


Planning for Agriculture 


A conference on “Economic Policy for American Agri- 
culture” held at Chicago under the auspices of the Gai. 
versity of Chicago, attended by about seventy-five per- 
sons, mainly from agricultural colleges and government 
services, is reported by George Soule in the New Repub- 
lic for October 7. Mr. Soule in an interesting preface 
says that “probably no nation in the world has more ex- 
perts than the United States, and none makes less or 
poorer use of them.” The experts themselves, he thinks, 
lack the sense of urgency to become socially useful in 
critical situations. “Economists frequently meet, but I 
am not aware that ever before in this country has any 
considerable body of them met with the intention of ham- 
mering out a policy which may conceivably be put into 
practice.” 

The meetings at Chicago were private. (Proceedings 
are soon to be published in mimeographed and perhaps in 
book form.) “Each session was given over to a single 
subject, with a leader whose business was not to read a 
long paper, but to court interruptions and argument. . , . 

“The most important headway it made was in clarifica- 
tion of views about the function of the expert. Even on 
the third day there was debate concerning whether econo- 
mists ought to try to formulate policy at all. Some 
thought that to do so would be undemocratic, an attempt 
to dictate. But there seemed to be a predominant feeling 
that there is a policy function for those who know (or 
should know) which can hardly be exercised by anyone 
else. While these persons of course have no power to 
dictate and should not aspire to dictation, if they set their 
collective wits to giving the wisest advice they know how 
to provide, they may be listened to. They have never 
really tried it.” 

Mr. Soule’s interpretation of the sense of the meeting 
(which is shared by others in attendance whom we have 
consulted) was that the economists generally felt that 
the American agricultural situation is closely related to 
the world situation; that “blanket restriction of produc- 
tion is not a policy capable of prompt or universal ap- 
plication” ; that agriculture is suffering from overproduc- 
tion as well as under-consumption; that better utilization 
of land is urgent; that the effects of mechanization must 
be dealt with. 

The opinion was expressed that “we shall have a large 
number of family-subsistence farms, now tending to in- 
crease as a refuge from unemployment, and always de- 
sired by many, even though unprofitable commercially, 
because of the attraction of farming as a way of life. ... 
Perhaps a solution of this part of the problem would be 
to encourage industry in rural communities. . . .” 

The question was raised, if a policy were worked out, 
who would apply it? At this point, a plan by Dr. M. J. 
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“Rural Reconstruction.” 


Tolley was presented, calling for a National Agricultural 
Planning Council, to be appointed from the Farm Board, 
the Department of Agriculture and other interested fed- 
eral agencies, which would in turn create regional coun- 
cils. The regional councils would call upon experts and 


in their areas, as regards crops, taxation, credit, market- 
ing, etc., and give immediate advice to state and federal 
agencies. A conference of leaders would be held in each 
state every January. The effects of national and inter- 
national trends and policies related to tariffs, finance and 
prices would be considered by the regional councils. One 
project would be a thorough zoning of land resources, 
as a basis for the needed readjustments of farming and 
the farm population. j 

“The conference ended by taking steps to bring this 
plan to the attention of those who might help to inaugu- 
rate it. This, of course, is only the beginning of a begin- 
ning. But it shows which way the wind blows. Its po- 
tentialities run far beyond anything that can briefly be 
said about it. Really to serve agriculture, as to serve any 
other element in the national economic life, we must get 
down to the job of collective engineering. It will be a 
long, unspectacular and, at the beginning, clumsily han- 
died endeavor. But there is no other way.” 


@ris: public agencies, and would study the situation 


Rural Reconstruction in India 


This Department has received a report by Rev. Clar- 
ence E. Wolsted of a conference of ministers and laymen 
held recently in Pasumalai, South India, on the topic of 
One hundred and twenty per- 

sons attended. The main purpose of the conference was 
to demonstrate that rural reconstruction is ‘a natural part 
of the Christian program.” Many teachers and pastors 
“have kept aloof from such forms of service.” 

The subject matter of the conference was “as broad as 
rural life itself,” but it dealt particularly with economics, 
the home, the school and the church. lt was brought out 
that the chief requisite of the missionary in order to pro- 
mote rural improvement is interest in rural people rather 
than thorough technical knowledge. Government agen- 
cies are improving technical services. Christian agencies 
desire increasingly to help rescue the villager from the 
burden of debt that crushes him, and increase his self 
respect. ‘Failures were recounted as well as successes 
and gains were made thereby.” One of the most prac- 
tical sessions was that on poultry keeping, because “many 
of those present had gone through the experience of los- 
ing all their poultry during the epidemic of last year.” 
They asked, “What is the use of trying when years of 
work are wiped out in a few days?” ‘The answer of one 
of the participants “brought new confidence to all present. 
By taking proper precautions, he said, along scientific 
lines, he had saved his flocks. To many that was the 
high point of the gathering. It was again the triumph 
of the new way over the old.... ‘The exhibits and 
demonstrations were of special value and much care had 
been taken in preparing for them... . On three of the 
evenings moving picture films were used to bring the les- 

sons of modern rural life and methods of extension 
work,” 

One of the missionaries in attendance wrote: “Shall 
we pioneer again? Then it must be in the rural field.” 
Apparently the realism of the rural missionary’s life is 
bridging the gap between the “religious” and the “secular” 
faster than it occurs in a more highly developed economic 
culture. 
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Family Living on Farms 


A comprehensive study of the value of goods and 
services furnished by the farm and purchased by 147 
farm families in Iowa during 1926-29 is published in 
Bulletin 281, 1931, issued by the Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, under the title Value of Family Living on 
Iowa Farms. The report was prepared by Elizabeth E. 
Hoyt and Ethyl C. Morgan. The annual consumption of 
goods and services per family amounted to $1,624.95. 
The average number in the household was 4.8 persons. 
For three-fourths of the families, the total consumption 
ranged between $1,200 and $2,400. The farms furnished 
on an average 42.6 per cent of the value of the “living.” 

The value of food produced on the farm and purchased 
was about 40 per cent of the total cost of living; that of 
clothing was about 10 per cent. Houses had an average 
of 7.4 rooms, and of the 147 houses, 19 had bathrooms. 
About three per cent of the total expenditure was for 
health, and about 1.5 per cent represented benevolences. 

The authors state that farm families are much occupied 
with work and are neglecting the values of leisure. The 
automobile and the radio furnish the main recreations. 
Farm families are also said generally to be developing 
their standards independently of those in nearby towns. 

Some measure was made of the interest of the farm 
women in public affairs. Eighty-six per cent were inter- 
ested in prohibition and all but two were in favor of it. 
Thirty-six per cent expressed considerable interest in 
farm relief and the tariff. Forty per cent expressed 
interest in the League of Nations, and ten per cent in 
socialism. Data were secured in regard to the extent of 
the women’s information on specific issues. Only seven 
per cent revealed knowledge of the relation to interna- 
tional trade of farm relief through exportation of the 
corn surplus. Two-fifths of the women went to church 
regularly, about one-half occasionally, and the others 
never. 


Migration from Vermont 


A significant study of farm migration between 1910 
and 1930 from three rural towns (townships) of Ver- 
mont is published in pamphlet form as the fifth annual 
report of the Eugenics Survey of Vermont under the aus- 
pices of the University of Vermont, Burlington. Profes- 
sor Henry F. Perkins is the director. In the introduction 
it is pointed out that Vermont has been affected by two 
great migrations, the westward movement, mainly to 
farms, and the more recent cityward trend. “The migra- 
tion of people within the United States has been on so 
vast a scale and of such a peculiar character that it threat- 
ens the older sections of the country with deterioration in 
the quality of the stock of future citizens.” 

The findings of intensive studies of the three rural 
townships indicate that nearly half the sons and more than 
half of the daughters of residents have emigrated. Two- 
thirds of the emigrants were between 15 and 45 years of 
age. Slightly more than half the emigrants were unmar- 
ried. “One-half of the emigrants have not received edu- 
cation above that provided by the common school. Seven 
per cent, however, have attended college. Only 10 per 
cent have received vocational training in addition to their 
schooling.” Emigrants, however, have had more formal 
education than either residents or immigrants. “The mi- 
gration tends to be a movement by short steps to neigh- 
boring towns and to nearby jobs, though always directed 
toward the larger towns and cities both within and out- 
side the state.” 
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Another conclusion is: “Though there has been much 
chance selection in the migratory movement of recent 
times, there has been a considerable drain of the young, 
better-educated and better-trained members of the rural 
communities. This drain has not been fully compensated 
for by the inflow of young, well-educated, well-trained im- 
migrants. ... The emigration movement drains people 
engaged in farming more than those engaged in other oc- 
cupational pursuits.” There is a small migration toward 
the farms. Some of this is French Canadian, but most of 
it is from other parts of Vermont. 

The recommendations are as follows: “To maintain 
people of fine stock in the rural communities two condi- 
tions are most essential. One is that in the rural sections 
which are fertile and well suited to cultivation conditions 
be so improved that people who really love the land are 
encouraged to remain. The other is that in the rural sec- 
tions where the land is poor and little suited to cultivation 
the people be encouraged to leave for more progressive 
communities, lest deterioration in the quality of the stock 
of future citizens occur.... The second line of action is, 
if anything, more important than the first.” It is held 
that the state should both encourage people who live on 
marginal land to move to the more progressive communi- 
ties, and that the state should take over all marginal land. 


Survey of Public Adult Education 


“Adult education is the newest step in the movement 
for the popularization of education,” says L. R. Alder- 
man, in a chapter on Adult Education, published in ad- 
vance of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1928-30 (Washington, Office of Education, Bulle- 
tin No. 20, 1931.) Mr. Alderman, who is a specialist in 
adult education of the Office of Education, confines his 
statements regarding activities to the public education of 
adults. The studies by E. L. Thorndike of adult learning 
are also reviewed, indicating that for persons up to 45 
years old, age is generally not a deterrent to learning and 
that in cases of failure to learn “inability due directly to 
age will very rarely, if ever, be the reason.” 

The elementary education of adults under public school 
auspices is very extensive throughout the country. Eve- 
ning schools are general in cities of over 10,000. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation is carried on with federal and state 
funds. Numerous states make appropriations for educa- 
tional work among adults, much of it being directed 
toward the eradication of illiteracy. “College and uni- 
versity extension work has grown very rapidly during the 
past ten years.” Extension courses were given by 443 
institutions during 1930. (The offerings are described 
in Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1930). Mr. Alder- 
man thinks that teachers of adults increasingly regard their 
work as that of the development of intellectual and spiri- 
tual values. 

A survey of parent education is also given in Bulletin 
20, 1931, written by Ellen C. Lombard, a specialist in 
home education of the Office of Education. The National 
Council of Parent Education was organized in 1925, and 
has extended its membership to 60 agencies. It is con- 
cerned with the selection of candidates for scholarships 
and fellowships given by the Spelman Fund of New York, 
“the promotion of leadership training, the creation of 
standards for the preparation of leaders,” and it also 
maintains a clearing house for information in parent edu- 


cation. Forty-four colleges and universities in 23 states 
have projects which emphasize child development and 
parent education. The programs of state departments of 
education and of voluntary organizations engaged in 
parent education are described. 


The Churches and Adult Education 


Addresses delivered at the 1931 conference of the 
American Association for Adult Education, held in New 
York at the New School for Social Research, on the topic, 
the Churches and Adult Education, have been printed in 
the October Journal of Adult Education (New York). 

Rabbi Louis Wolsey, of the Congregation Rodeph Sha- 
lom, Philadelphia, says that Judaism had during the past 
century or two concentrated on the education of the child, 
as a means of perpetuating its ideas and ideals. But the 
synagogue itself is commonly regarded as a school; it has 
been a house both of learning and of prayer. Within re- 
cent years synagogues and the Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation have begun a variety of adult activities. For ex- 
ample, in Detroit, Temple Beth-El has established a col- 
lege as an integral part of the congregation. Over five 
hundred men and women attend two or three times a week 
to study Jewish literature and religious subjects. Three 
hundred sixty synagogues and Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociations have a total enrolment of about 10,000 in adult 
classes. The main topics studied are the Bible, Jewish 
history, literature, the Hebrew language, comparative 
religion. 

The Protestants are seeing a new light in regard to 
adult education, thinks Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister 
of the Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York. Although Protestant ministers have never 
fully appreciated their teaching function, Dr. Sockman 
sees a changing emphasis in preaching, a widening church 
school curriculum, and increasing adoption of the project 
method in religious education. “Finally, we are coming 
to see, I think, that religion is necessary to adult education 
if adult education is to be a dynamic force. We are learn- 
ing to distrust arid intellectualism.... We all need some- 
— that sustains our moods of aspiration and brother- 

iness.... 

Rev. George Johnson, director of the Educational De- 
partment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
says that the central ideas of Pope Pius XI in his encycli- 
cal on the “Christian Education of Youth” apply also to 
adults. The following is quoted from the encyclical: 
“The proper and immediate aim of Catholic education is 
to cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and per- 
fect Christian, that is to say, to form Christ Himself in 
those regenerated by baptism. ... Hence the true Chris- 
tian, the product of Catholic education, is the supernatural 
man, who thinks, judges and acts, constantly and consis- 
tently in accordance with right reason illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ; 
in other words, to use the current term, the true and fin- 
ished man of character.” 

“The idea . . . of adult education is neither new nor 
strange to the Catholic Church.” “Catholic Action” is a 
common form of educational effort in various countries. 
In the United States the agency of Catholic Action is the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. Catholic organi- 
zations have developed numerous study clubs and a va- 
riety of outlines and courses. 
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